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THE DECORATORS OF TWENTY YEARS AGO. 



By B. A. Ronzone. 



(concluded.) 




EEE3 ERHAPS the least understood pro- 
fessional of the time of which we 
are treating was the decorative 
artist. 

Beyond a circle composed of a 
limited number of " old-fashioned 
people," his importance was not 
appreciated by the great lay- 
world. 

These "old-fashioned people," 
were so termed by the "smart 
set " of the day, not because they 
were narrow-minded or penuri- 
ous, and therefore opposed to 
progress in genera), but simply 
for the reason that they refused to accept the spurious 
innovations of shallow minds, which beset them on 
every side. 

Men who were not artists, but who under various 
titles indicative of being masters in decorative art, ap- 
plied to them as competitors for their work, stood no 
■chance at all. 

This mode of procedure, was strongly commended by 
the most eminent architects of the time, who not only 
clearly understood the high mission of decorative art, 
but clearly understood, also, the lamentable position of 
the artist. 

History presented to them, too many examples of 
the evils of over-production, and of the turning of things 
■out of their natural channels, not to be able to foresee 
the dire effects that would soon ensue, highly detri- 
mental to the healthy development of true art, and 
injurious beyond calculation to the nation's taste, if they 
did not exert themselves to their utmost with word and 
pen to stem the raging tide. 

If the art critics of the most influential journals had 
seconded these noble-minded men in a broad, fearless 
and independent manner, the sincere art lovers of our 
metropolis might have been spared many humiliations, 
arising from the exhibitions of abject ignorance in the 
treatment of surfaces, in public, as well as in private 
buildings, by men whose lack of love of art, could only 
be equalled by their lack of love of country. 

Moreover, real artists might have been enabled, by 
the proper encouragement, to have given creation to 
many more works capable of eliciting the sincere plau- 
dits — not only of their own intelligent countrymen — 
but those also, of the admirers of true art the world 
over. 

For the artists of whom we are speaking, had abund- 
ant originality and versatility, of the right kind, to do 
this. 

They believed that if decorative artists were not 
educators, in the best sense of the term, they were 
nothing. 

They believed that they stood supreme at the head of 
all the specialties that contributed to make up the art, 
and that it was, therefore, within their legitimate sphere, 
to employ all the workers of those specialties, under 
their immediate supervision, so that each of them 
might be kept in his own proper place, and thus give 
the decorative composition in its entirety, the appear- 
ance of having been originated and executed by one 
master mind. 



Hence by unremitting assiduity, they had made them- 
selves masters— not only of the principles of all of said 
specialties— but also of the principles of architecture, 
a profession which they revered and admired, in order 
that they might be able to design correctly, all that 
might be required to complete well-appointed interiors, 
for whatever purpose intended. 

And if they sought on every occasion that presented 
itself, to introduce the work of the brain and soul, in 
preference to the work of machines, it was not through 
any weakness arising from selfishness, but simply that 
they might be able to make their compositions all the 
more original. 

For in their estimation, there was no advantage in 
being rich, if riches did not give the possessor of them 
the desire to have the embellishments of his home, as 
artistically original as the artist's brain could make 
them. 

Therefore whether they designed their compositions 
for the painter, or whether they designed them for the 
wood-carver, the embroiderer, the upholsteier, or the 
cabinet maker, they designed them invariably with only 
one end in view — that they should be executed, not by 
the machine, but by the expert fingers of art-loving men 
and women. 

If they detested the creations of sham and tinsel, it 
was not because they failed to see in them any good as 
a means of employing labor, but only because they saw 
that these effusions of shallow minds, in the hands of 
unscrupulous individuals, too often took the place of a 
higher and nobler art. 

For these men, no matter what their private faults 
might be, could no more bring themselves to transgress 
against the principles of their art, than could true 
patriots bring themselves to transgress against the laws 
of their country. 

Such was the nature of the few decorative artists of 
twenty years ago, and if they frequently suffered frcm 
poverty or hardship, these evils may be attributed solely 
to that very nature. 

These painters, grown gray in their art, no matter 
what the temptations might be held out to them, by 
those into whose hands the greater part of the art woik 
had fallen would not take the subcontract from them ; 
and when it was one of two things — -either to swallow 
their conviction, or suffer hunger- — they chose the 
latter. 

They were indefatigable workers, willing to ply the 
brush and pencil from sunrise to sunset, unmindful of 
the fleeting hours; but they desired to work direct for 
the art patron, whose appreciation of their efforts was 
more to them than all else combined. 

If most of them died poor and disappointed in their 
art-expectations, they died at least as they had lived— 
devoted to true art, as the Creator had given them the 
sight to see it. 

If they erred in their beliefs — if their deductions of 
men and things were erroneously drawn — in a word, if 
their lives were spent in vain and are unworthy of em- 
ulation, it is for the reader to determine. 

But of this we can be certain ; that they were right in 
their belief thai' this country possessed in great abund- 
ance, what was required for the art-production of all 
that Europe had ever produced, and that if the archi- 
tect, the journalist and the capitalist desired it, they 
could without any doubt be the direct means of making 
their already great and beautiful country the art-centre 
of the world. 
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